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Art. XV. — Constantinopolis und der Bosporos brtlich und 
geschichtlich beschrieben von Jos. von Hammer. Con- 
stantinople and the Bosphorus topographically and histori- 
cally described by Joseph von Hammer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Pesth. 1822. 

Not a year has elapsed since this work was published in 
Hungary, and it is several months since the politeness of a 
friend favored us with a sight of perhaps the only copy of it, 
which has yet reached America. This rapid communication of 
literary intelligence is the great evidence, as it is the greatest 
engine of the civilization of our day ; and we confess we look 
with added curiosity into a work not yet a year from the press, 
and reaching us from countries beyond the circle of our 
ordinary geography. Nothing illustrates more strongly the 
civilizing spirit of the christian religion, than to see one branch 
of the old race of Turkish Tartars — for such the Hungarians 
are — able to send forth publications like this from their pro- 
vincial capital : while the other, politically speaking so much 
more important, constituting a powerful independent empire, 
are still substantially as barbarous, as when their ancestors, 
from the sides of the Altai mountains, sent ambassadors to 
Justinian. 

Mr Von Hammer, the author of the work before us, was for 
a long time, at the head of the interpreters of the Austrian 
legation at Constantinople. No nation of Europe is brought 
so much into contact with the Turks, as Austria : for though 
the Russian empire bounds the Turkish, for a greater extent, 
yet the Austrian frontier is of much greater political conse- 
quence from the character of the population and the vicinity 
of the capital. The memory of the days is yet fresh, when 
Turkish armies knocked hard at the gates of Vienna ; and 
the seat is still pointed out in the tower of St Stephen's 
church, in that city, where field marshall Stahremberg sat 
to direct the defence against the Mahometan besiegers. 
Though alarms like these are not likely to recur, the Austrian 
government has ever regarded its Turkish frontier as highly 
important, and a limitary militia of 80,000 men is stationed 
to defend it. The importance of the relations between the 
two powers is so great, that the Austrians have also imitated 
the example of the French government, and established a 
school for the education of interpreters in the Turkish 
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language and the other oriental tongues most connected with 
the Turkish, that it may not be obliged to depend in its 
negotiations on the mercenary and faithless services of the 
Greeks. 

Mr Von Hammer is one of the most distinguished pupils 
of this school, and has long been at the head of the official 
interpreters of his government. The zeal, with which he 
magnifies the dignity of his calling, cannot be condemned : 
and his digression, in the second volume, on the antiquity 
and importance of the function of interpreter, if sometimes 
marked by extravagance, is nevertheless animated and in- 
structive. We are not yet prepared, with Mr Von Hammer, 
to find the origin of the office of interpreter in the ancient 
doctrines of Egyptian and Persian theology ; but it is quite 
plain that the great powers of Europe, who have the impor- 
tant relations of peace and war to negotiate with the Turks, 
must suffer great indignities in entrusting their diplomacy to 
the mercenary Greek subjects of the Porte ; whose charac- 
ters and situation are alike incompatible with the independent 
discharge of their duty to foreign employers. In fact, it is 
by no means to negotiations between Christians and Turks, 
that the pertinency of these remarks is limited. The English 
and American diplomacy has suffered, in the eyes of con- 
tinental Europe, by a favorite practice of sending out ministers, 
who cannot speak the universal language of the continent ; 
and it was pleasantly said by Napoleon of a certain legation, 
of which the head spoke no French and the secretary was 
hard of hearing, that 'the legation was deaf and dumb.' 

Our readers may gain a little insight into our author's man- 
ner, by an extract containing an account of three distinguished 
interpreters in the service of the Porte. 

' As a relief to the foregoing passages in the Turkish annals, 
relative to the ill treatment of European ministers and interpre- 
ters, one more shall be added from the same historians, as it 
is the only one, which bears honorable testimony to a foreign, 
and that an imperial German ambassador, in respect to the 
knowledge of eastern tongues. It is expressly stated by the 
Turkish historian Naima, that Negroni, who was sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople in 1608, spoke the Turkish, 
Persian, and Arabic languages. Had other European ambas- 
sadors imitated this example, much abuse, on the part of the 
drogomans, would have been restrained. 
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' It remains only to speak of the drogomans of the Porte, the 
real secretaries of state of the Ottoman empire, through whose 
hands all foreign negotiations pass ; and of the fortunes and 
disasters recorded of them, in the Turkish histories. Im- 
prisonment, confiscation, and the bow-string have as frequently 
been their reward, as wealth and the princedom of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. The three greatest interpreters of the Ottoman 
empire, lived in the seventeenth century, in the person of 
Graziani, Mavrocordato and Panajotti. The two last were 
Greeks, and the founders of the still existing princely families 
of Mavrocordato and Murusi. The family of the first, however, 
who seems to have been a native of Gratz, and who elevated 
himself, by great services to the princedom of Moldavia and the 
dukedom of Naxos, appears to have been extinguished in his 
own person. The less that has hitherto been known of the 
fortunes of the Grazian, Graciano, who still retained this name 
as prince of Moldavia and duke of Naxos, the more are we 
bound by patriotic duty, to communicate what we have been 
able to learn of him from authentic sources. Casparo Graziani, 
(that is Caspar of Gratz), appears to have been properly named 
Chrunitsch, for a kinsman of Gratiani recommended for the 
school of linguists, by Starzer the imperial agent of the Porte, 
is called Peter Chrunitsch. Gratiani, as a servant of the arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Gratz, maintained a correspondence from 
Constantinople in 1612, with the secretary of the archduke and 
with the Spanish viceroy in Naples and Sicily, and he was 
recommended by Starzer, as his successor as agent to the Porte. 
He seems, however, to have preferred the Turkish service ; 
for three years after, he appears with Achmet Kiaja and 
Mustapha Aga, as plenipotentiaries at the Vienna peace, which 
was signed in twelve articles, 14 July, 1615. As the imperial 
court was by no means contented with this first treaty, the 
Turkish plenipotentiaries, Achmet Kiaja and Gratiani, were 
retained till the subscription of a supplementary convention, 
which took place May 1, 1616, in the ItaliaD, Hungarian, and 
Turkish languages. As a reward for the conclusion of this 
treaty, Gratiani received from the Turkish government the 
titles of duke of Naxos and count of Paros ; an uncommon dis- 
tinction, never bestowed on a Greek before or after him. The 
next year, 1617, Gratiani was sent to Vienna as plenipotentiary, 
to bring the ratification of the treaty of the preceding year and 
of the supplementary convention. Gratiani, although in the 
Turkish service, was less a traitor to his native land and 
sovereign than the imperial ambassador Negroni, praised 
above for his knowledge of the oriental tongues, who with 
his adjunct Buonnomo. a Genoese of the Pera, were detected 
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in treachery and unfaithfulness ; and first made the necessity 
fully apparent of employing, instead of the faithless drogomans 
of the Pera, honest German interpreters, that should bar the 
intrusion of the Perotes into any important affairs. 

' On his return from Vienna, Gratiani enjoyed the highest 
influence, and was appointed hospodar of Moldavia. In this 
post, he enticed the Poles to an invasion of the empire, and in 
a promiscuous conflict, was killed by a peasant, in whose house 
he had taken refuge. After Gratiani, who left no family behind 
him, his steps were followed exclusively by Greeks, as inter- 
preters, ministers, and princes of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
The most distinguished after him was Panajotti the founder of 
the family of Murusi, who in 1650 entered into the imperial 
service, under the Swiss Schmid, at that time Austrian inter- 
nuntio. Having afterwards married a lady from the noble 
Greek house of Cantacuzeni, he was elevated to the rank of 
nobility among the Genoese of Pera, and retaining his imperial 
salary of a thousand dollars, passed over as interpreter to the 
Porte, into the service of the Turks. After the peace of Candia 
in 1669, which he negotiated much to the satisfaction of the 
grand vizier, he received the revenues of the island of Mycone, 
and just before his death, in 1673, by means of his influence 
with the Porte, he obtained for the Greek communion, the care 
of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. To him succeeded Mavro- 
cordato, a learned man and skilful negotiator, who was much 
employed in the negotiations between the Turks and the 
imperial court. Shortly after the execution of the grand 
vizier, Kara Mustapha Pacha, in 1683, he was thrown into 
prison and his property confiscated; but in 1689 he was sent 
with Sulfikar Effendi as ambassador to the imperial court, and 
in 1699 was plenipotentiary for the treaty at Carlowitz. As 
a testimonial of the satisfaction, which his services had given 
to all parties, he received from the emperor the patent of 
count of the empire, and from the sultan the rank of privy 
counsellor ; and his son succeeded him as interpreter to the 
Porte.' 

Mr Von Hammer, the author of the present work, is already 
advantageously known, for his learned publications of similar 
import. One of these appeared at Vienna in 1815, under the 
title, — ' The Constitution and administration of the Ottoman 
empire, represented from its fundamental Laws,' a work of 
high repute on this topic. — Still earlier, viz. in 1811, Mr 
Von Hammer had published, — ' Topographical views, collected 
on a voyage in the Levant;' — and in 1818, appeared from 
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the same diligent pen, ' Observations on an excursion from 
Constantinople to Brussa and Olympus, and thence back to 
Nice and Nicomedia.' The present work is to be regarded 
as a continuation of the latter. It contains the sum of his per- 
sonal observations, connected with the fruit of his perusal of 
the former writers. It is easy to perceive the advantages, 
which Mr Von Hammer possessed for an undertaking like the 
present. He repeatedly traversed the city of Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus, in every direction, with Kaufer's guide in 
his hand ; compared regularly the accounts of the Turkish 
writers, who alone communicate authentic information as to 
the erection, destination, and changes of the most considerable 
buildings ; and diligently noted every local circumstance that 
offered itself, particularly in the way of inscriptions. After 
his return to Austria, the materials thus collected were ex- 
posed to diligent revision, and subjected to the test of a syste- 
matic perusal of the Byzantine historians. — Mr Von Hammer 
also, observes, that after his departure from Turkey, he be- 
came possessed of a large work of travels from the pen of a 
native Turkish writer, Evlia Effendi, who had been brought 
up in the seraglio, which he had sought in vain in Constanti- 
nople, and from which he derived important assistance. The 
whole chapter on the gilds among the mechanics of Constan- 
tinople is copied from that writer. 

Mr Von Hammer's work is of the same class with many 
German publications ; — it perfectly exhausts the subject. A host 
of writers have preceded him, some writing quietly at home, 
and deriving their materials from the Byzantines and earlier 
authors ; others recording the results of their own observa- 
tions. Mr Von Hammer does both. A very long official resi- 
dence at Constantinople gave him advantages, which few of 
the travellers possessed, and a thorough acquaintance with 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, with the learned languages of 
antiquity, and the most important ones in modern Europe, 
placed within his reach many facilities of personal observation, 
and the means of consulting native authors, which scarce any 
other traveller has enjoyed. In addition to this, Mr Von 
Hammer goes regularly to work to digest his materials, on a 
comprehensive plan and in the most systematic order. He 
reads the Byzantines through in course, as he tells us himself, 
' with the pen in his hand,' to make an abstract or a note of 
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whatever might illustrate his subject, and thus performs the 
task which none of the writers, since Gylles and Du Cange, 
have attempted. Having accomplished the Byzantines, Mr 
Von Hammer next reads all the modern writers, English, Dutch, 
and German, Portuguese, Spanish, French, Italian and Latin, 
who have written on the subject. Whoever knows but little 
of Constantinople will perceive that it is purely his own fault, 
if he will but cast his eye over the formidable list of preced- 
ing writers of all nations and tongues, which Mr Von Ham- 
mer has furnished in his introduction We think it speaking 
within bounds to say that as much has been written, in 
modern Europe, on the single subject of Constantinople, as 
equals the whole amount of ancient Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, which has descended to us. — It is somewhat curious that 
the first and the last of the works, which European ambassa- 
dors have published on the subject of Constantinople, should 
be thought to deserve the palm over all those of the interme- 
diate writers. — Auger Gisleu Busbec, commonly known as 
Busbequius, a native of the Netherlands, and imperial am- 
bassador to the Porte, has described in a classical latinity the 
antiquities of the city, and did not disdain to do himself what 
most of the subsequent ambassadors have left to their chap- 
lains or secretaries : — and count Andreossi, the late French 
ambassador at Constantinople, has given the world a topo- 
graphical work, which, particularly in relation to the hydrog- 
raphy of the city, is equal to the best which has been written 
on this much described place. 

It is doing the work of Mr Von Hammer no more than jus- 
tice to say, that it is much the most useful, which we have 
seen on Constantinople and the Bosphorus, as it brings into a 
portable compass all that is contained in the ponderous tomes 
of Banduri and Du Cange ; all that is valuable in the cloud of 
travellers, together with the fruits of better means of observa- 
tion and of more diligent study, than almost any other writer 
can boast. In addition to what we have already stated in com- 
mendation of the work, may be added, that it contains one hun- 
dred and twenty Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
inscriptions, in the original languages, and with accurate trans- 
lations into German. With respect to one class of these, our 
author thus expresses himself : — 

' With regard to the Turkish and Arabic inscriptions (except- 
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ing one or two in Comidas) no traveller has been at pains to col- 
lect them, either from ignorance of the languages or discouraged 
by the difficulties attending the transcribing of them on the spot. 
These difficulties, such as inaccessibility for Europeans, too great 
distance for short sight, sentinels who forbid approach, boys in 
the street pelting with stones, and females threatening blows with 
their slippers, difficulties, with which the author has repeatedly 
had to contend, are really so great, that in spite of all the pains 
he has taken, he has been unable to make his collection as per- 
fect as he could wish.' 

At the end of the work are found a very comprehensive and 
finely executed plan of the city of Constantinople and a beau- 
tiful map of the Bosphorus. The former, containing a very 
minute detail of Constantinople and its suburbs, was originally 
taken by geometrical survey in 1766, enlarged and improved 
by Kaufer, an engineer in the legation of the count Choi- 
seul Gouffier in 1786, with new additions by M. Barbie du 
Bocage in 1821. It will be found, we think, the best plan of 
Constantinople in possession of the public. 

Having thus endeavored to do ample justice to the merits of 
this work, we may be pardoned for mentioning one or two 
defects. The topographical plan, on which it is constructed, 
is perhaps the only one, that could be advantageously pursued 
in the description of a large city, but in combining historical 
notices and antiquarian accounts with this plan, sufficient care 
has not been taken to avoid repetition. Some things are stated 
thrice, and many twice. The whole section of ' Monuments,' 
had been anticipated in describing the places where they stand ; 
and, what must be regarded as a still greater offence against 
plan, the detailed description is given under the topographical 
notice of the place where they respectively stand, while under 
the head of Monuments, a brief notice only is to be found. 
This defect, if it be one, would have been much less sensible, 
had there been any index to the work. In a book of this na- 
ture, abounding with facts that have only a local connexion, 
an ample register is indispensable. By the aid of this, it would 
have been easy for the reader to collect in one the scattered 
notices of the same thing. Without it, nothing but a diligent 
perusal of the whole work, with vigilant care and some exer- 
cise of the memory, are sufficient to assure the reader that he 
has possessed himself of all the information, which it con- 
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tains, on any given subject of inquiry. This is the more 
remarkable, as the German authors seldom neglect this essen- 
tial appendage to a work of this kind ; and well understand 
the vanity of a reproach sometimes cast on ' index learning :' 
a reproach generally uttered by book-ignorance. He who pre- 
tends to read the whole of all books, is a very great pre- 
tender. 

The nature of Mr Von Hammer's work forbids the attempt 
of any thing like an analysis, but we have thought our readers 
would be pleased with a few translations from it. The first 
passage we select belongs to a very copious and interesting de- 
scription of the ancient Hippodrome, called by the Turks, the 
Atmeidan, a name of similar import. 

' The patron gods of the games of the circus and of the popu- 
lar spectacles in general were — with Hercules the guide (Hode- 
getes) and Mercury the guardian of gymnastic games — the Dios- 
curi, who had the charge of fleet horses, and Neptune Zeuxippus, 
also called Conso, to whom Numa dedicated an altar, as the advi- 
ser. Apollonius, of Tyana, consecrated several of these statues 
in the hippodrome, as well as in other places in the city, and 
mysterious inscriptions were placed upon them, involving the 
future fortunes of the city. Other inscriptions indicated the pla- 
ces from which these statues were brought, with a forest of which 
Constantine adorned the hippodrome, when the city was rebuilt 
and the circus was repaired. They were torn from the temples 
and public places of Athens, Cyzicum, Csesarea, Tralles, Sardis, 
Sebastia, Satalia, Chalcis, Antioch, Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, Scio, 
Iconium, and Nicaea, to adorn the circus of the metropolis. Among 
these were particularly signalized the statue of Hercules Trf- 
hesperus, who, without bow, quiver, or club, reposed himself on 
the left knee, in which position the same figure, under the name of 
Al-Dschassi (AI-Gethi,) is still designated as a constellation in the 
heavens. This position of Hercules, sinking under the task im- 
posed on him by Euristheus, was the type of the forms of this 
god, which Lysimachus first and forever set up. It was of such 
colossal dimensions, that the size of the thumb equalled that of a 
human body, and the calves of the legs were as high as a man. 
This work of art, like so many others, was broken up, by the 
western barbarians, the Latins, under Baldwin and Dandolo, to be 
cast into copper coin ; a barbarism renewed by their descend- 
ants in the French revolution, but happily confined to bells. 

In like manner, they annihilated the noblest works of art here 
to be seen : as the ass and his. driver, brought to Constantinople 
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from Actium, afterwards Nicopolis, which Augustus had there 
erected, in memory of the well known occurrence which there 
befel him. Having gone out in the night, to reconnoitre the 
position of Antony, Augustus met a peasant driving an ass, and 
having inquired what was his name and whither he was going, the 
peasant replied, " My ass is named Nikon, (victorious,) and I 
Nicander, (victor,) and I am going to Caesar's army." The hap- 
py omen contained in these words was commemorated by Augus- 
tus, and was appropriated by Constantine as a symbol of prosperi- 
ty, together with the female wolf, which stood near it, suckling 
Romulus and Remus, the hippopotamus with scaly tail, the ele- 
phant, the man in contest with a lion, the hyaena of Antioch, 
the wild horse, the flying sphinges, and the monsters Scylla and 
Charybdis. All eyes were drawn towards the column, on which 
was an eagle, with overshadowing wings, in contest with a ser- 
pent, which he holds and rends in his talons, a?hd which Apollo- 
nius of Tyana had set up as a talisman to protect the city from 
serpents. 

' By the side of the ass of victory, the wolf of Romulus, 
and the eagle of Apollonius, there were several other talis- 
mans erected here, which, according to the various superstitions, 
served and protected the city, some by their presence, and some 
by their destruction. Thus in the spina of the hippodrome, in 
which direction the obelisk, the pillar, and the column consist- 
ing of three serpents entwined together, are still found, was plac- 
ed a statue, with three heads, which represented the enemies 
of the empire. For this reason, the renowned seer and master 
of the secret sciences, John, in the reign of Michael, the suc- 
cessor of Theophilus, gave the emperor counsel to strike off a 
couple of heads from this statue ; and when afterwards two rebels 
fell, it was made doubly clear that these heads had repre- 
sented them. But as superstition dictated at one time to strike 
off the heads of these statues, it required at another that they 
should be restored and repaired. As the power of the. empire 
at home and abroad declined, as sieges and rebellions threatened 
the metropolis, the emperor never failed to have recourse to the 
talismanic statues, and by repairing them sought to repair the 
strength of the state. For this reason, the Erymanthian boar, 
which stood in the hippodrome, was repaired in teeth and limbs, 
by way of securing the state against enemies and rebels. These 
talismanic traditions were transmitted to the Turks, and the 
power of expelling serpents ascribed to the eagle of Apolloniu s 
was attributed by them to the triple column of serpents, which 
is thought formerly to have supported the Delphic tripod. Ma- 
homet II, on his entrance into the hippodrome, smote off one of 
its heads, but the serpents abound, as much as before, both with- 
out and within the walls of the city.' 
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We are a little surprised at the want of assurance, with which 
Mr Von Hammer speaks of the identity of this monument with 
the Delphic pillar. Some of the earlier travellers denied its 
identity, but the moderns, while they question the truth of 
the anecdote of Mahomet, have, almost without exception, al- 
lowed it to be the genuine relic of antiquity, which was taken 
among the spoils of the tent of Mardonius. Mr Hobhouse thus 
expresses himself on the subject : — ' Le Chevalier is the last 
traveller, who, following Thevenot's pretended voyage, de- 
scribes the serpents' heads forming the capital of the Delphic 
column of bronze, as having been struck off by a blow of Ma- 
homet's battle axe. That such a story should ever have pre- 
vailed is extraordinary, since every traveller from Gyllius to 
Wheler, who has given a picture of it, describes the column as 
entire. The reputation of this monument has been various. 
Gyllius established, beyond all doubt, its identity with the 
column, supporting the Platean tripod at Delphi ; Sandys no- 
ticed it without any remark ; Smyth does not mention it at 
all ; Wheler disputes its actual history, and supposes it to 
have been placed on the colossus structilis. In 1700, as 
Tournefort relates, the heads were gone, one having been 
struck off by the sultan Mourat ; meaning probably Amurath 
IV, who died in 1639, and who could not have performed the 
exploit any more than Mahomet, as Wheler saw them entire 
after that period. The French traveller adds, that the others 
had been broken off and the pillar thrown down, and after- 
wards placed in its present situation. He in a great measure 
restores the monument to its ancient credit. Lady M. W. 
Montague beheld the heads again in 1717 ; but they had dis- 
appeared, when the hippodrome was seen by lord Sand- 
wich, who mentioned the story of Mourat and disputed the 
antiquity of the column ; Pococke notices the ruin of the capi- 
tal, but without adding the story ; and Chishull avers that 
" the serpents' heads, which lately terminated the pillar, were 
taken off privately by the servants of the late Polish ambassa- 
dor." It is difficult to discover the precise period to which he 
alludes, and I presume that he speaks only of the two heads. 
Subsequent travellers have revived the story of Thevenot ; but 
by way of compensation, the well known decision of our last 
great historian has stamped the authenticity of this venerable 
relic' 
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We have quoted this passage, as giving a pretty good view of 
the opinions of the travellers. We would observe, by the way, 
that the reader may be misled by the term capital, applied to 
the serpents' heads, in this pillar. If we may trust sir George 
Wheler's representation in his plate, as copied in the second 
volume of Banduri, the column, consisting of the closely en- 
twined bodies of the serpents, diverges and separates into 
three distinct necks and heads. Now in the extract we have 
made from Mr Hobhouse, that traveller denies that Mahomet 
II, or Amurath IV, who died in 1639, could have struck off 
a head, because sir G. Wheler afterwards saw them entire. 
And yet Mr Hobhouse finds no difficulty in the circumstance 
that lady M. W. Montague saw the heads in 1717, while 
Tournefort found them gone in 1700. As to the anecdote of 
Mahomet II, therefore, whoever is willing to credit Tournefort, 
that the heads were gone in 1700, though sir G. Wheler 
saw them entire in 1687, and lady M. W. Montague in 1717, 
may also believe that one was struck offby Mahomet II, and 
afterwards replaced. — The truth seems to us to be this. We 
have seen in the conclusion of the last extract from Mr Von 
Hammer, that several talismanic statues were standing in the 
hippodrome, among which were the Delphic pillar, another 
statue with three heads, and a wild boar ; that these statues 
were held to personify enemies and rebels, and that as early 
at least as the ninth century, the practice began of striking off 
heads and members of these charmed statues, and afterwards 
restoring them. It is well known that the Turks inherited 
many of the Byzantine superstitions, being themselves very apt 
to entertain all such notions. That Mahomet should have been 
told of the superstitious import of these many headed columns 
and statues, by some treacherous Greek, in the moment of his 
entrance into the city, is quite natural ; and it was surely no 
Herculean feat to smite off a head, which had been often before 
struck off and replaced, a process, that would necessarily lead to 
a weak and shattered juncture. The same superstition, which 
would lead to its being stricken off in imitation of former prac- 
tices, would also have led to its being restored ; and accord- 
ingly the account in Tournefort, that a head was struck off 
by Amurath IV, instead of contradicting, confirms the other 
anecdote, as showing the continuance of the practice. As 
fliere is also no reason to doubt that they were all standing in 
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the time of sir G. Wheler, all gone in 1700, all seen in 1717, 
and all missed by lord Sandwich, there seems to be very 
clear proof that the practice of striking them off and replacing 
them continued till a recent period ; and it may be supposed 
that the heads became at last so loosely attached, that they 
could be struck off in any broil ; as they appear at last to have 
been removed by the wantonness of the servants of the Polish 
ambassador. Meantime, as Mr Von Hammer leaves a little 
doubt on the identity of the pillar, we may subjoin the remarks 
of Gibbon, alluded to by Mr Hobhouse, referring those who 
would go more into the question, to the work of Gylles. ' The 
space,' says Gibbon, ' between the two metae or goals was 
filled with statues and obelisks : and we may still remark a 
very singular fragment of antiquity, the bodies of three serpents 
twisted into one of brass. Their triple heads had once sup- 
ported the golden tripod, which, after the defeat of Xerxes, 
was consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious 
Greeks.' — To this passage Gibbon adds the following note : 
' The guardians of the most holy relics would rejoice, if they 
were able to produce such a chain of evidence, as may be al- 
leged on this occasion.* 1. The original consecration of the 
tripod and pillar in the temple of Delphi may be proved from 
Herodotus and Pausanias. 2. The Pagan Zosimus agrees 
with the three ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and 
Sozomen, that the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi 
were removed to Constantinople by order of Constantine ; and 
among these, the serpentine pillar of the hippodrome is par- 
ticularly mentioned.' Gibbon adds a third consideration, which 
is superseded by our previous extract from Mr Hobhouse. 
This monument is now much defaced, being filled up with 
stones and rubbish. It is seven feet above ground, and being 
described by the early travellers as twelve in height, five feet 
of it are supposed to be buried. No relic of this kind can 
boast so great antiquity, and the evidence of its identity is more 
full and unbroken than that, on which most matters of ques- 
tion, in the history of the arts, are settled. 

It is well known that many hopes have at times been enter- 
tained of discovering, within the seraglio, the library of the Greek 
emperors. The romantic Pietro della Valle reported that 
the Decardes of Livy, the work which generally does duty on 

'* See Banduri ad antiquitat. Const, p. 668. Gyllius de Byzant, I. ii. c. 13.' 
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these wonderful occasions, were still latent within these inap- 
proachable recesses. We have thought that our readers would 
be pleased with Mr Von Hammer's remarks on this subject : 
He is speaking of a part of the seraglio, which no European is 
allowed to enter, but of which Tavernier received an account 
apparently correct from one of the confidential train of the 
sultan. 

' In the middle of the third vaulted room stood, in the time of 
Tavernier, a frame with a portrait of Charles V, and many books 
and manuscripts in European languages, from the library captur- 
ed by Suleiman, the lawgiver, at the taking of Ofen.* With 
these relics of the library of Matthias Corvinus, thus laid 
up in the imperial archives, tradition has confounded the rem- 
nants of a library preserved from the time of the Greek empe- 
rors, and has raised delusive hopes in the minds of the curious, 
without the affair's yet being fairly settled, in the result of the 
latest investigations. 

' Three clergymen, a Frenchman, an Italian, and an English- 
man, the abbe Sevin, the abbate Toderini, and the dean Carlisle, 
have proposed, as the main end of their journey, the investiga- 
tion of the library in the seraglio, without having been able ful- 
ly to attain this object. The abbe Sevin received as answer, 
that the books had been burned. The abbate procured a cata- 
logue of a library of oriental books existing in the seraglio, and 
Dr Carlisle succeeded, through the agency of lord Elgin, in ex- 
amining the deposit and the books, in the oriental library, in the 
garden toward the harbor, connected with the mosque Bostan Jo- 
missi. In this library, of course, he found no trace either of 
Greek or Latin manuscripts. Even should the report of Sevin, 
that the rest of the books had been burned, or that of the French 
minister Girardin, that they were, in his day, sold in Pera, be 
without foundation, and though in fact the remainder of the li- 
brary of the Greek emperors were still in the seraglio, it cer- 
tainly will not be in the library of the garden examined by Dr 
Carlisle, but in the library in the interior of the harem, where, 
as it is expressly stated in the national annals, ail books, before 
scattered in the seraglio, are collected and united. As this pas- 
sage, so important in the history of the seraglio library, was un- 
known to the abovementioned gentlemen, and for want of ac- 
quaintance with the language as inaccessible to them as the li- 
brary itself, a literal translation from the original Turkish of 
Raschid is subjoined. " Inasmuch as the numberless precious 
books and beautiful manuscripts, which, from the foundation of 

* The German name of Pesth, where Mr Von Hammer's work was pub- 
lished. 
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the Ottoman empire to the present time, [1718,] have, from ev- 
ery quarter, some given and some purchased, been preserved in 
the inner treasury of the sultan, and covered with the dust of 
forgetfulness in the corners of their cases, been the prey of worms 
and moths, the greater part of them were in this wise destroy- 
ed, and from the impossibility of lending them rendered use- 
less, even to the studious persons of the inner court. His majes- 
ty, the emperor, enlightened by the allwise God, held it not 
right that such an amount of books should remain imprisoned in 
the corners of forgetfulness and withdrawn from the sight of 
those, who are zealous to learn. He reflected, that a prudent 
man would not willingly place himself in a situation, to be oblig- 
ed, at the day of judgment, to give an account for the incon- 
siderate incarceration of books, and he therefore thought it good 
to erect a library in the interior of the imperial court, and to 
deposit all the books and entire manuscripts contained in the 
imperial vaults, in this library, and to impart the knowledge of 
them to such of the inmates of the imperial court, as were able 
to embrace it. In consequence of this, by virtue of an order ad- 
dressed to the grand vizier, the work was begun, and after the 
necessary preparations for the building, in the month Rebiulew- 
wel, the grand vizier, the mufti, the two judges of the army, 
and the chief the emirs were invited to the serai. His majesty, 
the sultan himself, took a stone in his most excellent hand, to 
lay the foundation, and the abovenamed dignitaries followed the 
sublime example, in laying each a stone. In this manner, the 
foundation of the imperial library was made on the site of a 
kiosk, built on marble pillars two hundred years ago for the con- 
tentment of the preceding sultans, touching on the one side the 
innermost chamber ; on the other, the hall of pilgrimage ; 
on the other, the chamber of the laundry ; on the other, the hall 
of audience. By such good works, the general prayer and bene- 
diction of the people is deserved. 

' " After the imperial library, whose foundation is above related, 
was finished, on the 10th of Moharrem, in the year of the 
hegira 1131, [A. D. 1719] the grand vizier, the mufti, the vi- 
ziers of the empire, (the three tailed pachas,) the judges of 
the army, and the chiefs of the emirs were invited to the 
seraglio. When they were assembled in the library, his majes- 
ty, the sultan, the refuge of the world, deigned to assume the 
throne erected in the library, and to vouchsafe to all present 
a nod of gracious salutation. The former cadi of Scutari, Fa- 
sil Selim Effendi, appointed as teacher of the common school 
at this library, with a salary of two hundred aspers daily, placed 
himself in the middle of the assembly, upon the cushion, to 
instruct some intelligent youths of the pages of the seraglio, 
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in the elements of religion. He expounded the first sura of the 
Koran, (Fatiha, the opener) and, illuminated with the light of 
inspired truth the hearts of all present. Whereupon the sheiks 
(the preachers of the seraglio) began the prayers, at the end of 
which his majesty, the sultan, bestowed on his highness the grand 
vizier, his eminence the mufti, their excellencies the viziers, 
judges, and chiefs of the emirs, sable dresses ; and on their hon- 
ors the sheiks, full purses." 

' If these passages were to be construed literally, it would de- 
stroy the hope of ever finding Greek manuscripts in the library 
of the seraglio, inasmuch as they speak only of books presented 
or bought, since the foundation of the Ottoman empire. It is by 
no means certain, however, that the books existing in the royal 
palace at the capture of Constantinople were not included among 
them, and in this case, a faint hope may still be entertained, of 
recovering hereafter some manuscripts, from the remains of the 
library of the Hungarian kings or Greek emperors. The latter 
library, however, was already so much diminished by fires and 
other disasters, that if its remains have been wholly destroyed 
since the capture of Constantinople, it cannot be supposed that 
any great treasures have perished. The case is much the same 
with this, as with the Alexandrian library, which Omar burned. 
There is no doubt that Omar, according to the testimony of seve- 
ral Arabic writers, burned whatever books were remaining at 
Alexandria, but fires and accidents had already destroyed the 
greater part of the Ptolemaean library.' 

We have prolonged this extract for the sake of quoting the 
opinion, at its close, relative to the destruction of the library at 
Alexandria, which, since Gibbon's time, has been regarded as 
doubtful. One of Gibbon's arguments against the received 
opinion is, that it rests on the authority of one Arabic wri- 
ter, Abulpharagius, living three centuries after the supposed 
event. Mr Von Hammer asserts it, however, on the authority 
of ' several Arabic writers,' and quotes in a note to this sen- 
tence ' Ibn Chaledun, in his encyclopaedian survey of the scien- 
ces of the East.' How much weight Ibn Chaledun may carry 
with him, we are unable to say, but the opinion appears in gen- 
eral to be reviving among the learned, that the tradition of 
a destruction of a library at Alexandria by Omar, has at least 
a foundation in fact. Neither Gibbon nor our author, in the 
passage quoted, distinguish between the Ptolemaean library in 
the Bruchion and the second great Alexandrian library in the 
Serapeum. That the remains of the latter were preserved, 
when the Serapeum was converted into a church, there can be 
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little doubt. Nor is there any reason to think with Gibbon, 
that the new library in the church, built on the ruins of the 
Serapeum, ' was confined to the volumes of the Arian and Mo- 
nophysite controversy.' All our stores of classical learning 
have been transmitted through these ecclesiastical channels ; 
nor does Eunapius, in relating with great bitterness the de- 
struction of the Serapeum by the monks, intimate that any rav- 
ages were committed on the books. Moreover in the two cen- 
turies, which elapsed between the destruction of the Serapeum 
and the capture of Alexandria by Omar, there is every proba- 
bility that accessions would be made to the church library of 
the city, and that when this fanatical chief was exercising the 
powers of a conqueror, he should have given the mandate for 
the destruction of the books, ' which were impious, if they con- 
tradicted the Koran, and useless, if they agreed with it.' Sub- 
sequent and ill informed writers who heard of this might con- 
found it with the destruction of the great Ptolemaean library, 
which had taken place by a series of disasters much earlier. 
This is the view taken of the subject in Mr Heeren's work on 
the study of classical literature, and appears best to solve the 
difficulties of the question. 

Notwithstanding the reputed intolerance of the Turks, three 
forms of the Christian religion exist and are protected, at the 
capital, viz : the Greek, Armenian, and Roman Catholic, the 
churches of which latter communion are confined to the sub- 
urbs of Pera and Galata, being chiefly the resort of the Franks, 
there residing. The Greek church possesses great import- 
ance, not only on account of the religion of the original popu- 
lation of all the European and a part of the Asiatic portion of 
the Turkish empire ; but also on account of the diffusion of 
the Greek church, throughout the vast territories of Russia. 
The spiritual dominion of the Greek patriarch is accordingly 
very extensive, and, at the present day, scarcely inferior to 
that of the pope, even ascribing to the latter the religious sove- 
reignty of the Spanish colonies. The following is Mr Von 
Hammer's account of the patriarchal church at Constantinople. 

' The Patriarchate which bears, at the present day, the name of 
St George, has, in the progress of time, more than once altered 
its patron saint and its situation. For some time after the conquest 
by the Turks, the patriarch Gennadius, with whom Mahomet II 
entered into a controversy, had his seat at the church of the apos- 
tles. Not thinking'himself longer safe, on account of a murder 
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there perpetrated, he fled to the Fanal, as it is now called, where 
he fixed his seat at the church of the Supremely Blessed, huilt by 
Michael, the Tarchaniote and Maria Ducaina Palaeologina. Here 
the sacred bodies of the saints Euphemia and Salome were pre- 
served, the pillar to which our Lord was bound at the scourging, 
the arm chair of St John Chrysostom, inlaid with mother of 
pearl, and the tomb of the Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus. 
If this be correct, the emperor must have been removed from the 
convent of our Savior, the Philanthropist ; and the body of St 
Euphemia from the church which bore her name in the Hippo- 
drome. For in these places severally was Alexius Comnenus 
buried, and the body of St Euphemia preserved. The latter 
was first brought, in the year 440, from Alexandria to Constan- 
tinople, where the monument transpired blood on the anniversa- 
ry of her martyrdom. The emperor Maurice, who suspected 
some fraud, caused every thing about the tomb to be removed, 
but still the miracle continued. The body, at that time, reposed 
in a church at Chalcedon, where other miracles also took place. 
Constantine Copronymous, the sworn foe of miracles and saints, 
caused the monument and the body of St Euphemia to be cast 
into the sea. It, however, floated down to the isle of Lemnos, 
and, being there picked up, was brought back to Constantinople 
in 766. Henceforward the monument never ceased to transpire 
odorous ointments. The church where the body was deposited is 
probably that, which was converted into a powder magazine in 
1464, under Bajazet II; by occasion of which transformation, the 
body of the saint may have been removed to the patriarchate, 
as the pillar of the Flagellation was transported from the church 
of the Agony, when that church was converted into a mosque. 
On high festivals, the patriarch occupies the arm chair of St John 
Chrysostom ; on other days, he is seated in a smaller chair. Op- 
posite to him are placed two large arm chairs, covered with scarlet, 
as places of honor for the hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
who are always absent, or present at most but a few days, after 
their appointment. On both these princely chairs is a white cross 
and the Russian eagle, as also on the arm chair of the patriarch. 
The twelve seats about the patriarch are for the metropolitans, 
and those opposite for the archons, or noble Greeks of the Fanal. 
Females are placed behind the grate. The pictures on the wall 
of the chancel are those of our Savior, of the Virgin, the arch- 
angel Michael, and the saints Minas and George. 

' The service of the patriarchal church is performed by twelve 
priests, who live in the house adjoining the patriarchate. In this 
house are two halls of council, in one of which, meetings of the 
patriarch and his priests are held every Tuesday and Friday, for 
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the current business of the church ; in the other, extraordinary 
concerns and great affairs are administered by the council of the 
nation, consisting of the twelve metropolitans of the Byzantine 
church. The patriarch has a guard of jannisaries, and the power 
of imprisonment for violation of his orders. The prison imme- 
diately joins the patriarchate under the quarters of the jannisa- 
ries. In the portico of the church, on the walls, are represented 
the scenes of future punishment and reward, in the most glaring 
colors, and with the most extraordinary detail of circumstances. 
The lower regions have their divisions and compartments, much 
in the way in which Dante has described them, who, perhaps, 
borrowed his conception from some such painting. To prevent 
any doubt, as to the personality of the individuals, their names 
are generally attached to them. Diocletian, Maximian, and Ju- 
lian are conspicuous ; here and there the calpac of a drogoman 
is seen peeping through the flames, and in the more daring frescos 
of the chuches on the Princes'' Islands, the hat of a hospodar may 
be discerned, in the same predicament. The idea of these paint- 
ings dates from the early ages of the Byzantine church. In the 
middle of the ninth century, the painter Methodius painted for 
the prince of the Bulgarians church pictures of this description, 
representing the last judgment and its various scenes of retribu- 
tion.' 

From Mr Von Hammer's account of the schools, colleges, 
and libraries at Constantinople, more care would seem to be 
bestowed by the Turks on education, than they have usually 
had credit for. Of primary schools, in which nothing but 
reading and the common prayers are taught, there are, accord- 
ing to a Turkish writer, whom he quotes, 1653, of which the 
most respectable are enumerated in this work. Nor is the 
number less in proportion of the Midreses, or high schools, 
which the sultans, in imitation of the Arabian caliphs, have 
endowed with great liberality. Were Europe now sunk in the 
barbarity of the middle ages, the colleges of Constantinople 
might share the reputation of those of Bagdad or Cordova. 
The second sultan of the Ottoman line, Orchan, converted a 
church in Aidos into a college in 1327, and three years after 
founded another at Nicaea. He built and endowed several 
other similar institutions at Brussa, and his example was fol- 
lowed by his successors, in all the large cities, which they cap- 
tured in Asia and Europe. After the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, Mahomet II attached a college to St Sophia's, and eight 
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others to the mosque which he built, and which bears his 
name. The latter are called, by excellence, The Eight, and 
stand four on the right side and four on the left of the outer 
court of the Mohamedije. In founding these institutions, 
Mahomet II organized the whole plan of study, and the career 
of the teachers. — The Talib, (disciple,) who has completed 
his studies, and devotes himself to the office of a teacher, be- 
comes professor, either of mathematics (Riasat) or metaphys- 
ics (Kelam), with a stipend of twenty aspers daily. After this 
he succeeds, with thirty aspers, to the chair of rhetoric and 
jurisprudence, (Miftah and Sadrescheriat.) With forty aspers he 
proceeds to the higher metaphysics or Mekawif, and to the 
doctrine of tradition, called Makassid. With fifty aspers he 
is regularly promoted to the chair of Hedajet, (the name of 
the most famous law treatise among the Turks,) of which he 
explains the doctrines. Of these three degrees — of thirty, 
forty, and fifty aspers — the first is called the externals, the sec- 
ond, the internals, the third, the octaves, that is, 'belonging to the 
eight colleges of the court of the Mohamedije.' This gradation 
must be gone through by all. Behind the eight colleges of the 
Mohamedije are the places of abode for the students, of which 
there are as many as there are days in the year, and a cell for 
each. 

Mr Von Hammer enumerates twenty libraries of the Turks 
at Constantinople, without disputing the accuracy of d'Ohsson, 
who gives them at thirty-five. They contain, besides the 
works of the renowned Persian and Arabic poets, and a few 
national chronicles, chiefly expositions and commentaries on 
the Koran, and works of Mahometan jurisprudence, a mixed 
system of legal, customary, and ritual tradition. 



